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REVIEWS. 

Commonwealth or Empire. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — 82 pp. 

Itnperium et Libertas. By Bernard Holland. London, Edward 
Arnold ; New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. — 379 pp. 

Commonwealth or Empire is a "bystander's view" of the pano- 
rama presented by the current politics of the United States. Those 
who are acquainted with the point of view of the ungentle and valiant 
Bystander will know in advance about what he sees in these distract- 
ing, and in many respects disquieting, phenomena. The essay is a 
monotone of dark foreboding, without malice of purpose, of course, 
but also without charity of expression. Everything is pretty much in 
the shadow. A very optimistic reader, with a little more light in his 
own eye, is likely to question whether something of the blackness of 
the picture is not due to dimness of sight. The writer himself says 
in explanation that "the sun of humanity is behind a cloud," but 
that " the cloud will pass away and the sun will shine again." 
When ? ' " The aged will not live to see it but the younger will." 
The prophecy is to this extent hopeful. 

The other book which has been assigned with this for notice is 
of agreeable service in clearing, even now, something of the murki- 
ness ; for though Mr. Holland does not discuss our present politics at 
all in his Imperium et Libertas, the light of his historical research 
brings the background up into distinctness and gives a different 
value and aspect to some of the features of the foreground. "Impe- 
rium " in this light does not have the savage, hideous expression 
which it seems, in the duskiness of Professor Smith's generalizations 
and his massing of unfavorable historical experiences, to have ; 
instead of seeking to throttle " Libertas," " Imperium " is seen to 
have its hand, not at the neck, but under the arm of the supposed 
victim. 

The Emeritus Professor has an unveiled sneer for those who make 
" Duty take the hand of Destiny," when that destiny becomes 
amphibious in its disposition and habits ; but he does not forswear 
belief in predestination. In his first paragraph he asks whether the 
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American public is "to follow its own destiny" (a destiny which 
only the Great Author of the United States, without quotation marks, 
can know and which Professor Smith must assume to be identical 
with the destiny of his own election) or is to abandon that destiny 
and " slide into an imitation of European imperialism," — a fate which 
is but " the shadow of its own rapacity." 

The incidents of the rough-hewn beginning of this destiny, whatever 
its goal, Mr. Holland's book rehearses in a very orderly and persua- 
sive manner. We are reminded that our independence was not of 
long seeking or conspiring ; that as late as 1774 Franklin, Adams, 
Jay, Jefferson, Otis and even Washington, whom the author charac- 
terizes as " a gentleman of honour and veracity," averred that there 
was no desire for separation from the Empire. Against mere " impe- 
rium " there was no protest ; indeed, Thomas Paine said that when 
he first arrived in America in 1774, he found an "obstinate attach- 
ment " to Britain. " By our own [England's] proceedings," says 
Mr. Holland, " due to the non-existence as yet of the true idea of 
relations between colonies and the metropolis, loyal subjects of the 
crown were transformed into open and successful rebels." There 
is some good reason for the opinion that if the " imperium " of 
England in America had been of the sort since developed, the sort 
employed in Canada and Australia, there would have been no rebellion, 
no separation of the " Thirteen Colonies " from the Mother Country. 
It was ignorance, misunderstanding, indifference and pride which pro- 
duced the conditions which suddenly compelled opposition and resulted 
in independence. " You have leave to set me down for everything 
wicked," Washington is quoted to have remarked to a clergyman on 
the Potomac fourteen months before the Declaration of Independence, 
" if you ever hear of my joining in any such measures " as would 
lead to complete separation from England. The author of the 
Declaration of Independence thought the one orthodox and tenable 
relation between Great Britain and the colonies to be "exactly the 
same as that of England to Scotland after the accession of James II 
until after the Union, and the same as her present relation with 
Hanover, having the same executive chief (king) but no other 
necessary political connection," which is in effect much the present 
relationship of England to her self-governing colonies. All of which 
reminds us that the patriots who framed and supported the Declara- 
tion which we hold sacrosanct were not anti-imperialists until they 
were forced to be by the stupid and to us fortunate, perhaps, abuse 
of " imperium." 
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It is the problem of fixing the boundaries between the imperial 
power and national liberty, to which Mr. Holland's work is addressed. 
The frontiers between royal power and that of the body of the nation 
and those between the power of the state and individual liberty, have 
been surveyed and resurveyed, with the result that the liberty of the 
man and of the man as a citizen is approximately fixed. Doubtless 
the New Zealander under the " imperium " of Great Britain and the 
rule of his own state, has as great " libertas " as a citizen of the United 
States. England's most important political question now is, and has 
been for one hundred and fifty years, so to coordinate the advantages 
of imperial unity with those of national liberty as to secure greater 
benefits than could result either from complete unity alone or from 
independence alone. It is impossible here to follow, even in the 
barest outline, the different courses of policy adopted by England in 
the pursuit of this object. Mr. Holland has in very interesting, lucid 
and picturesque narrative traced those courses. He discusses first 
of all the " American Revolution," and presents the varied, conflicting 
and often changeable doctrines, motives, passions and forces which 
had issue on the one side in the birth of the American Republic, and 
on the other in the " rise of those principles upon which now stands 
the British Colonial Empire." I have already quoted his opinion as 
to the cause of the separation. It is indicative of his philosophic 
temper that he shames the " shallowness of blaming too much indi- 
vidual statesmen or parties " and holds that " men seem to be but 
instruments of that power known to some as Destiny, to others as 
the Will of God." 

From the American Revolution he follows "the line of history 
which connects the colonial affairs of the eighteenth century with the 
modern empire," viz., the history of Canada, and here observes 
two great solutions as they are slowly worked out: " (1) How self- 
government, so far as it relates to internal affairs, as full and as free 
as that existing in Great Britain, could be granted to colonies with- 
out severance of the bond uniting them to the Empire, and (2) how 
populations too much divided by race or extent of territory to manage 
all their affairs in a single legislative assembly, could be combined in 
a federal bond for certain common purposes while leaving sufficient 
autonomy to the several provinces." It is a most readable, even 
fascinating story, of complex plot, dramatic incident and happy 
denouement — Canada issuing a "loyal and free nation amid the 
nations of the Empire ; Quebec a loyal and free province amid the 
provinces of the Dominion." 
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The Irish problem has not worked itself out into so happy a solu- 
tion, and the author is clear only in his conviction as to the unsatis- 
factoriness of the present relationship between England and Ireland. 
His only suggestion is that, as certain other plans are not feasible, 
it is "worth while for reasonable men to consider whether the 
Canadian precedent " (that is, of the relationship between provinces 
and the Dominion, not between Canada and Great Britain) "does 
not best meet the necessities or possibilities of the case." Under 
such a plan, provincial or sub-national matters would be referred 
to the legislative assemblies to be created for England, Scotland, 
Ireland and perhaps Wales. This would relieve the Great Parliament 
of a large mass of petty and provincial business and allow it to 
give more serious and considerate attention to matters of general or 
imperial import. It would at the same time delegate to the intelli- 
gent and more deliberate discussion of bodies most familiar with 
them, matters of only local scope. As it is now, the House of 
Commons may have to deal in one afternoon with questions ranging 
from "the grievances of an old woman in a workhouse in County 
Galway to the designs of Russia in the far East." 

In his final resume' of the Empire, Mr. Holland begins the drawing 
of the usual parallel lines to represent the resemblance between the 
British and the Roman Empire, and he hints that to some historical 
mathematician a thousand years hence they may still seem parallel, — 
the history of Rome may seem in its "larger outlines" to be 
"repeated in that of England." In his introduction, however, he 
admits with seeming approval the opinions of modern historians that 
the " Roman Empire perished not from over-greatness but from over- 
centralization, and the destruction of the provinces in favor of the 
metropolis." Here certainly is no parallel, for England's colonial 
policy has unmistakably been one of decentralization, a gradual 
sacrifice of " imperium." The dissolution of the Empire, he points 
out, would undoubtedly result in the decay and decline of England, 
and its consolidation into a closer unity would involve the merging of 
England in the Empire. Here we have the suggestion of the continued 
parallelism on into the shadowy distance of decline and fall ; in the 
one case, an old age enfeebled from the effort of giving life to so 
many new states, no longer self-contained or self-supporting ; in the 
other, a once dominant personality subordinated to a common " impe- 
rium" and coordinated with states now designated as colonies. 
This fate the author averts with the hazard of a conjecture, " based 
upon the tendency of history in the past and upon the actual state of 
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things in the present," — a surmise that there "will not be a parlia- 
ment of the Empire in the sense in which the assembly at Westminster 
is the Parliament of the United Kingdom, nor a body invested with 
sovereign powers of legislation and taxation, but an Imperial Council 
acting as an intermediary between the great officers of state and each 
part of the Empire"; and with this "a rise in the importance of 
the throne " which is " not merely the symbol but the real bond of 
unity," — a "real Presence which makes itself felt throughout the 
world," a " central point " to which " all lines converge from all the 
ends of the earth." 

But when one turns from Mr. Holland's lengthy discussion of 
"imperium" back to Professor Smith's brief consideration of 
"empire," one is informed that the relationship between England 
and her colonies of kindred blood is not " imperial " at all. " British 
Empire is a fallacious term." And certainly if it is empire as we 
have been wont to account it in theory and terminology, it does not 
answer Professor Smith's description of that institution. "Empire 
is," he says, "the result of conquest" — a conquest which is "the 
appetite of the savage man who preys upon his fellows as a tiger 
preys upon the herd." The so-called self-governing colonies of Great 
Britain, "which possess together one-fifth of the trade, contribute 
less than one-hundredth of the cost of protecting the trade. Ninety- 
eight-hundredths are paid by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom." 
This assuredly does not connote "the appetite of a savage" in 
England, and if Professor Smith's definition is accurate concerning 
the nature of empire, England's Empire is no empire. It does not 
seem quite fair to rob this much-abused word of what fair fame it 
might have from such seeming self-denial as England has shown 
toward her colonies. However, if we accept this definition — and 
according to Sir John Seeley's interpretation of the acquisition of 
India, the use of the term "empire" would be barred even there — 
we may question whether the imputation of imperialism to us is not 
also fallacious. The possession or trusteeship of whatever of sover- 
eignty or suzerainty we have attained unto can hardly be with fair- 
ness ascribed to so inhuman a motive. I am far from admitting that 
the vengeful was the dominant cause of intervention in Cuba, and as 
for the West's voting for a " policy of aggrandizement and war " out 
of its " vehemence of character," my impression from the inside of 
the West is that while there was this vehemence, it was asserted 
rather in support of what was believed to be a policy of beneficence 
and ultimate peace. But all this is a matter of opinion. The best 
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evidence of motive is perhaps the use to which the opportunity has 
been put, though of course we do not ever live quite up to our best 
intentions. 

Professor Smith brings three charges. They lie against Plutocracy, 
Militarism and Imperialism, though the title carries the name of but 
one of these. They are made to conspire in the congeniality of 
Imperialism and Militarism to Plutocracy. There is no proof that 
the last named was accessory to an imperialistic policy, though it 
finds such a policy helpful to its growth. It has, however, enough 
natural sins of its own, he contends, seriously to menace our democ- 
racy, even to the " furtive extinction of popular government without 
the change of constitutional forms," in illustration of which read the 
example and warning of Florence. 

" But America is also struck by the sudden gust of Militarism and 
Imperialism which threatens to reverse the progress made by reason, 
economical government and international morality during the last 
half-century." " A satiety of civilization " seems to have come over 
us, a " hankering for a return of robust barbarism." And apparently 
Professor Smith thinks that there is a satiety of our sort of civilization, 
for he elsewhere intimates that " emulous variety " is most likely to 
conduce to human progress and to enrich the human store. Impe- 
rialism, due to our hankering for robust barbarism, in threatening the 
destruction of wild stocks of humanity (other hankerings for robust 
barbarism) may, he reminds us, be killing the " germs of something, 
which, spontaneously developed, would be as noble and worth as 
much to humanity as any of the predatory powers themselves." 

It is an entangling alliance with conjecture that leads us farther 
into the maze of doubt. But we must be grateful for the Bystander's 
well-meant warning. The essay can be read with profit by all discreet 
persons and with relish by all discerning ones. And there is no one 
who hopes more heartily than I that even in his age he may see the 
cloud pass away. JoHN H FlNLEY . 

Princeton University. 

Lee at Appomattox, and Other Papers. By Charles Francis 
Adams. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1902. 
— 387 pp. 

Mr. Adams's volume contains five papers. Of these the briefest, 
with one exception, is that to which precedence is given by position 
and by specific mention. It was read before the American Antiquarian 



